AUTHOR'S NOTE
I had originally intended to include in this discussion the Soviet phase of Russian history. After careful consideration, however, I have decided to abandon, at least temporarily, the writing of Part IV, which I proposed to call The Second Moscow Period. Two main reasons are responsible for this decision.
It is extremely difficult to fit into the framework of a study such as mine the relatively brief but vastly important span of the Soviet rule. The political, social, economic, and intellectual life of the U.S.S.R. is ordered by the communist doctrine. Even in the 1920's, when divergencies of views within the Communist Party were still tolerated, discussion centered on abstruse points of communist theory which are difficult to comprehend and even more difficult to make intelligible to a non-communist audience. Moreover, the distressing uniformity and one-sidedness of the information available confront the historian with problems which, to the best of my knowledge, still await solution. The rigidity of the dogma and the strict conformity in the modes of expression have all but obliterated the records of all manifestations of national life except those which the Kremlin desires to emphasize. The extent of this suppression by far exceeds the bounds of mere censorship, however rigorous, and imparts to the Russian scene an element of utter unreality. Soviet books, journals, and newspapers all say the same thing. Memoirs, diaries, letters, which are the meat of the historian, are rare and highly colored. Outside the narrow circle of the initiated the vast majority of Soviet leaders are mere names, lifeless and bloodless shadows about whom next to nothing is known. Lenin and Stalin, according to their official biographies, would seem to spend their lives reciting, to the applause of the worshipers, paragraphs from the writings of Marx or resolutions of the Communist Party. Surely, this cannot be the true picture.
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